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Brotherhood. 


BY E, S. MARTIN, 


That plenty but reproaches me 
Which leaves my brother bare. 
Not wholly giad my heart can be 
Wiile his is bowed with care, 
If I go free, and sound and stout 
While his poor fetters clank, 
Unsated still, ll ery out, 
And plead with Whom I thank. 


Almighty: Thou who Father be 
Of him, of me, of all, 
Draw us together, him and me, 
That whichsoever fall, 
The other's hand may fail him not,— 
The other's strength decline 
No task of succor that his lot 
May claim from son of Thine, 


I would be fed. I would be clad. 
I would be housed and dry. 

But if so be my brave heart is sad,— 
What benefit have I? 

Best he whose shoulders best endure 
The load that brings relief, 

And best shall be his joy secure 
Who shares that joy with grief.’ 

—Scribner’s Magazine, May, 1891. 


Head of Oxford House made 
Bishop of London. 


SKETCH OF DR. WINNINGTON INGRAM. 
BY PROF. WILLIAM DOUGLAS MACKENZIE. 

An event recently occurred in London which 
has deeply interested social workers every- 
where. It was the appointment of the Head of 
Oxford House, one of the greatest social set- 
tlements in that city, to be the Bishop of Lon- 
don. The present prime minister, the Marquis 
of Salisbury, once said that the Bishop of Lon- 
don is “the hardest worked man in the world.” 
It is certainly a position of enormous influence, 
and much depends upon both the character and 
ability of the man who holds it. The new 
Bishop of London is Dr. Winnington Ingram, 
a man of over forty-three years of age. He 
» has not passed through the usual steps to that 


throne of power, but by a way much more 
worthy of the spirit of Jesus than those which 
some of his predecessors trod. 

About thirteen years ago Mr. Winnington 
Ingram decided to go down to the weary and 
downtrodden region where the Oxford Settle- 
ment does its work and live there. He found 
that organization in a very poor condition and 
the field of work around it immense. But he 
set himself to the stern task without flinching. 
He succeeded in attracting the interest of pow- 
erful friends, among them the great and ancient 
house of the Cecils, of which Lord Salisbury 
is the head. His enthusiasm and self-sacrifice 
drew a noble band of workers around him. His 
splendid combination of gifts as a popular 
speaker and a thorough organizer won the ad- 
miration and confidence of the people among 
whom he worked. He seems to have concen- 
trated attention upon two aims, viz., to win 
the working classes around him to the religious 
life and to make life, as far as he could, sweet- 
ter and happier for those who were in poverty 
and misery. In 1895 the burden and the op- 
portunity of Mr. Winnington Ingram was great- 
ly increased by his appointment as Rector of 
the Parish of Bethnal Green, in which Oxford 
House is situated. The large parsonage he sim- 
ply used, to the indignation of many, as an ad- 
junct to the Oxford House, and filled it with 
his settlement workers. Then he was made 
Bishop Suffragan or assistant to the Bishop of 
London for that district. As these offices added 
to his work he essayed still to be diligent in 
personally relieving and visiting the poorest 
of the poor. ‘The result was that in ten years 
he made himself the most beloved man in that 
part of the large metropolis. The workingmen 
with whom he discussed the evidences of Chris- 
tianity so skilfully and courteously knew that 
he loved them, and that he would toil for their 
good, night and day, without any parade or 
pretence, for the mere love of doing good. It 
is said that on one occasion, when a great 
crowd, looking like a mob, had gathered around 
him and made movement almost impossible, the 
police were foolishly summoned. This was an 
insult to their love of him, and the crowd cried 
out: “We will not have our Bishop interfered 
with. We will see you safe home.” 
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This good “toiler of the deep” has published 
his favorite motto, which is as follows: 


“So might I, striving from morn till eve, 
Some purpose in my life fulfill, 

And ere I pass away some work achieve 
To live and move when I am still. 


I ask not, with that work combined, 
My name shall down the ages move; 

But that my toil some end may find, 
That men may see and God approve.” 


The books which the new Bishop of London 
has written are not, like his predecessors’, in- 
quires into the life and work of past genera- 
tions, but direct, practical utterances for the 
history that is being made today. They con- 
sist largely of sermons and addresses. But one 
of them is of another kind and is much read 
by those who would lead in such work as his 
has been. It is entitled “Work in Great Cities.” 

The elevation of a man like this to the great 
see of London is indeed a most significant event. 
It surely means that the leaders of the Angli- 
ean Church see where and how the greatest 
work of the church is to be done and are de- 
termined to do it. 


Apathy of Miners 


BY BERT M. HOGEN. 


To one at all observant of conditions of 
society and labor the situation in the mining 
camps in the great inter-mountain district is, 
to say the least, striking. The laborer of the 
East is alert. He feels the dignity of his posi- 
tion and is wont to assert the same, on the 
whole, in a dignified manner. Discussion, sym- 
pathy, union in the interests of labor are the 
order of the day. Much in this way is ac- 
complished in checking encroachments upon 
the interests of the laboring man. 

Very different is the attitude of thousands 
of the miners of the West. To be sure there 
are labor unions, but in some districts their 
actions are extreme and violent; in others their 
existence is merely nominal. In many places 
they are entirely defunct. And this is not 
evidence that there is no place for such organ- 
izations. Existing statutes are violated fla- 
grantly. Boarding houses are operated by 
mining companies at enormous profits—the 
Jews’ “vyone perzent” is not a comparison. The 
miners “rest not day and night.” Sunday rest 
for man or beast is unknown. 

Many conditions under which the miner 





works present occasion for great improvement. 
Not that nothing has been accomplished; 
whether it can be credited to the efforts of 
organized labor, however, may fairly be ques- 
tioned. In Utah, five years ago, the Eight 
Hour Law for miners and mill men was en- 
acted, and this year the Boarding House Bill 
was passed by the Utah legislature and the 
Eight Hour Law by Montana. But in Utah 
the Eight Hour Law has been constantly and 
openly violated—never, however, in case of 
“men underground’—and the Boarding House 
Bill is already fast becoming a dead letter. 

The reason for this want of alertness is not 
hard to find. It lies not in the want of energy 
and ability. To be sure there has entered the 
mining industry in many districts a class of 
men who intelllectually are not up to the grade 
of the miner of a quarter of a century or even 
of a decade ago. But the latter class are still 
here. 

The reason for this inaction lies in the grow- 
ing apathy of the miner. Work is plentiful; 
wages, on the whole, are high. The men simply 
settle down contented, or, if not contented, 
willing to appear so. But for this appalling 
apathy much could be accomplished. Herein 
lies the problem—and those whose interests are 
greatest are least interested in the solution of 
it. How shall this apatny be dispelled? 


A Laboratory Experiment in 
Domestic Science. 

“The Evangel” for April, gives us, under this 
caption, a picture of the solution of the domes- 
tic problem as a “broad-minded woman in the 
quiet of her own home is practically solving 





it in her daily life.” 

The main points gathered from this article 
as to the treatment of the domestic in this 
household are, first, the servant is not spoken 
of as a servant. She is called the housekeeper, 
and really carries the responsibility of the 
household to a very large extent. Second, she 
is allowed to plan her own work, because she 
is expected to take as much interest in the 
home as though it were her own, The mistress 
will plan the meals, though often receiving and 
approving the suggestions made by the house- 
keeper, but all the other work of the house- 
hold is arranged to suit the housekeeper’s ideas 
of convenience. Thus it is that she is able to 
arrange for a morning down town, the mistress 
knowing that, in spite of her temporary ab- 
sence, the meals and all other important mat- 
ters will be properly attended to. Third, she 
is never spoken of or to by her first name. 
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She is always ‘Miss - .’ thus retaining her 
personality and her dignity before children, and 
guests to whom she is introduced. This gives 
her a standing as a member of the family. 

In this particular instance the housekeeper 
is the daughter of a well-to-do farmer, has had 
a common school education, and is not without 
refinement, which many would say make it 
possible for such plans to be pursued. But 
would not such consideration tend to raise the 
standard and bring into domestic service more 
girls of this type? 

Often this housekeeper is invited to take tea 
with the family and to sit with the mistress 
during an evening, joining in the conversation 
and games. Once her cousin came to attend a 
convention in the city in which this family 
lives. She was given the use of the horse and 
sleigh with which to entertain her cousin, 
and when she brought him “home” to tea with 
her, expecting that he and she would eat when 
the family were through, the mistress invited 
them both to eat with the family, though there 
were other guests. 

On Sunday, work is arranged so that she can 
attend morning service at church, and nothing 
is expected of her after the dinner is over. 

Do not these many little things cause 
much of the discontent and annoyance that 
complicate this problem, and would not this 
practical application of the golden rule mean 
the solution of it? 


The Students’ Association at Vassar College 
is trying this summer to raise $20,000 with 
which to erect a club house for the maids who 
serve them in the many capacities required 
by their great household. <A site will be pro- 
vided on the campus by the college trustees, 
who have hitherto made little or no provision 
for the social necessities of their large force 
of helpers. The club house will contain social 
parlors, class and elub rooms. The students 
belonging to the College Settlement Association 
will co-operate with the maids in putting the 
building to the largest use. These students re- 
cently entertained a party of New York City 
tenement house children sent up the Hudson 
by the Rivington street Settlement, 


Richard P. Rothwell as a memorial to Sophia 
Braeunlich, contributed $25,000 to start a fund 
the object of which is to remove friendless lit- 
tle girls from dangerous and demoralizing sur- 
roundings and place them in desirable private 
families, and, where possible, to have them 
adopted. Not limited as to residents and non- 
sectarian, 


Loving My Neighbor. 


“Who is my neighbor?” 

“Tf I should see 

A brother languishing in sore distress, 

And I should turn and leave him comfortless, 
When I might be ‘ 

A messenger of hope and happiness— 
How could I ask to have what I denied, 
In my own hour of bitterness supplied? 


“If I might sing 
A little song to cheer a fainting heart— 


And I should seal my lips and sit apart, 
When I might bring 


A bit of sunshine for life’s ache and smart— 
How could I hope to have my grief relieved, 
If I kept silent when my brother grieved? 


“And so I know 

That day is lost wherein I fail to lend 

A helping hand to some wayfaring friend; 
But if it show 

A burden lightened by the cheer I send, 
Then do I hold the golden hours well spent, 
And lay me down to sleep in sweet content.” 

—Bradt. 





South End House Fellowships. 


One of the most notable of the year’s gaills 
at South End House, Boston, has been the es- 
tablishment of fellowships at Harvard, Dart- 
mouth and Amherst. In the ninth annual re- 
port of the settlement, Mr. Woods speaks as 
follows: 

“The holders of the South End House fel- 
lowships that have been ‘established at Har- 
vard, Dartmouth and Amherst colleges during 
the past year, came into residence at the 
House last autumn, and are making gratifying 
progress with their work. The Dartmouth fel- 
lowship—through the influence of President 
Tucker, the founder of this settlement—has 
been provided for as part of the scheme of a 
hew graduate school of economies and polities 
which has been opened at that college. For 
Harvard and Amherst the fellowships have 
been guaranteed for two years by groups of 
alumni living in Boston. The condition in all 
these cases is that the incumbent, while still 
under the direction of his faculty and regis- 
tered as a graduate student, shall be in resi- 
dence at the South End House. Appointments 
are made on the basis of special distinction in 
sociological study, and the time spent by the 
appointees at the South End House may count 
toward an advanced academic degree. The 
chief interest of each of these men is in some 
specific line of social investigation and analy- 
sis, but they all take active share in the prac- 
tical round of settlement interests. 
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insure its permanence, means that the House 
will have continuously, as part of its 
picked representatives from among the recent 
graduates of these three colleges. As time 
goes on, therefore, the House will be able to 
send forth men of capacity, 
combined with practical training and experi- 
ence, along those new lines of social service in 
which there is an ever-growing need of prop- 
erly equipped men.” 


force, 


young special 


In the following statements, published in the 
same settlement report, the holders of the fel- 
lowships have described their work: 

THE HARVARD FELLOWSHIP. 
Associating daily with other residents who 


WORK UNDER 
are active workers and students, engaging in 
practical researches in the fruitful social labo- 
ratory such South End affords, and 
profiting by the counsel and direction of mem- 
bers of the House and of the Economic De- 
partment of Harvard Universitf, I feel that I 
student of 
science should prize very highly. 


as the 


enjoy advantages which a social 

In the course of an investigation such as that 
upon which I am at engaged—"the 
causes of congestion of population in factory 
districts” — 
themselves which a theoretical student 
hardly anticipate. In theoretical 
one is inclined to single out certain particular 


present 


many interesting facts present 
would 
discussion 
facts from which to draw general conclusions, 
but in practice Gne is surprised to find how 
intimately correlated are the social problems, 
of all 
ean 
small 


and to see how comprehensive a view 


social factors must be taken before 


arrive at a true conclusion 
theme. 


one 
upon even a 
One great difficulty in carrying on my 
investigations has been just this insenarable- 
But these discov- 
eries of new relations, although complicating 
the interest 
elty and unexpectedness. 

At present, although I 
definite conclusions as to the causes of 
gested population in factory districts—indeed, 
my present ideas on that subject are held less 
confidently than 


ness of correlated problems. 


problem because of their nov- 


have arrived at no 
con- 


my preconceived opinious 

my work seems not to have been entirely fruit- 
less, because eperience has taught me_ better 
methods, and developed in me some tact in 
information—tact which 


gathering was sadly 


lacking in my first attempts. 
My investigation has led me into examination 
of municipal reports, statistics and wage lists 


into conference with municipal officers and 


with managers of various industrial enter- 
and into personal relations with 
loyes in a number of manufacturing 
industries. To ascertain even approximately 
the proportion of laborers in the South End 
residing in the district where they work has 


prises, em- 


large 


made necessary an extensive canvass of facto- 
ries and workshops in order to obtain lists of 
employes and their addresses. Such informa: 
tion, if carefully determined, represents a large 
amount of investigation. 

One of the most interesting results of 
researches so far, while but indirectly related 
to the main question at hand, resulted from the 
the list of city 
These lists, giving the addresses of 
alll city employes, showed an undue proportion 
of laborers from certain wards which are espe- 
Whether this 
fact is due to abuse of political power by cer- 
tain wards, or to other 
causes, is a matter for future consideration. 

It is a to be permitted to 
also in the active work of the House. 
Associated with one of the resideits, I feel in 
part responsible for the success of the Men's 
Free Reading Room on Harrison Avenue. It is 
my purpose to come into friendly relations with 


my 


examination of wage em- 


ployes. 


ciaily prominent in city politics. 


politicians in those 


great privilege 


engarce 


the men who frequent the room, that mutual 
In conversations with them, 
and by observation of their industrial and so- 
cial life, I receive many valuable impressions 
of aid to me in gaining a knowledge of indus- 
trial conditions. 
Thursday evenings I 
a dozen 


good may result. 


club of 
fourteen 


meet with a 
about 
It is my desire to influence these 


boys, who average 
years of age. 
boys rather as an associate member than as an 
appointed leader, and to them to 
make of themselves not only a permanent, but 


encourage 


a self-managing and self-supporting club, and 
for 
club of older boys, which has been very sue- 
cessfuliy conducted on this plan. 


to prepare themselves membership 


It has been my object to state briefly a few 
of the privileges which I enjoy as a resident 
here; further, I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion of them, and my gratitude for the kindness 
of those who have made my residence here 
possible, 

ROSWELL F. PHELPS. 
WORK UNDER THE DARTMOUTH FELLOWSHIP. 

The college man, as he takes his place among 
the residents of a social settlement, endeavors 
to make the whole scope of settlement work 


amenable to the problems which he purposes 





to solve. The boy’s clubs, men’s reading-room, 


home libraries, and the other larger interests 
of the House offer, if used aright, fruitful fields 
for practical investigation. 

In the case of juvenile employment, the prob- 
lem which I am studying, all these different 
agencies co-operate to a greater or less degree 
in making the investigation of real value. My 
work with boys’ clubs, while its real end is to 
promote a genuine interest among the boys in 
the more wholesome things of life, yet by its 
opportunity for personal friendship enables me 
to get some information in regard to the juven- 
ile as a wage-earner from the earner himself. 

In obtaining data for the solution of such a 
problem it is very necessary to mingle freely, 
and be very frank with those whom the prob- 
lem especially concerns. And to this end the 
Newsboys’ Reading Room on Howard street is 
a very good field, for here from one to two 
hundred newsboys and bootblacks gather each 
evening to read and play games. One can drop 
in there of an evening and play games with the 
boys, and so get to know many of them inti- 
mately, 

In studying the newsboy as a juvenile wage- 
earner, it is well to obtain some idea of him 
from the school principal’s point of view. Al- 
though results gained in this way are only 
approximate, yet much light is thrown upon 
hewsboys as a class, and some results which 
follow from the traffic of newspapers on the 
streets and the violations of the license law are 
shown very well. If the number of newsboys 
is desired and other interesting facts concern- 
ing them personally, one can go to the office of 
the Superintendent of Licenses, where all 
license duplicates are filed away. 

The newsboys, while they form an important 
division of wage-earners, yet in point of num- 
bers are few compared with the great mass of 
juveniles found in our large department stores 
and in factories. Boys or girls as soon as they 
pass the limit of school age or are graduated 
from the grammar school invariably apply for 
work. In order to work, a child, provided he 
or she is under sixteen years old, is required 
by law to obtain a certificate from the Super- 
intendent of Schools. A duplicate of this cer- 
tificate containing a large amount of informa- 
tion in regard to the children is kept on file, 
and so here is most reliable data for the stu- 
dent of the problem. 

Another source of information about this 
class of juvenile is the records kept by the 
large mercantile firms. These will frequently 
verify the data obtained from the certificates 
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of employment filed in the office of the Super- 
intendent of Schools. Then the investigator, 
through the clubs and other agencies of the 
Settlement, has personal friends among this 
class of wage-earners. 

And last of all, the records kept. of families 
by the Associated Charities and the knowledge 
of families one gets as a friendly visitor for a 
district conference add a new source from 
which valuable information may be obtained. 

All these agencies shed a great deal of light 
on the problem, and allow the investigator to 
obtain important data, but after all the worker 
goes in and out of the homes as a friendly vis- 
itor and engages in boy’s club work not that 
he may get data solely, but that he may aid in 
the uplifting of human lives. 

EVERETT W. GOODHUE. 
WORK UNDER THE AMHERST FELLOWSHIP. 

The activities made possible by my fellow- 
ship have taken shape as an attempt to apjre- 
ciate the workingman’s standard of life; what 
are the habits, the likes and dislikes, the ambi- 
tions which most powerfully mould his life? 
And on the other hand, in what does it most 
need modification, and how can the change be 
most successfully accomplished? The complex- 
ity of such a problem necessitates approaching 
it from many different sides at once. 

Of the ways chosen, two are in connection 
with a working people’s organization, the Wells 
Memorial Institute. A prominent feature of 
the Institute’s work is a series of educational 
evening classes; those for the men are in elec- 
tricity, steam engineering and mechanical 
drawing. 'The members of these classes attend 
for the most part either because their work is 
already such as to demand that sort of knowl- 
edge, or because through the training they 
gain there they hope to get better places. The 
latter class, especially, I try to assist. A young 
fellow who goes to work immediately on leavy- 
ing the grammar school often finds himself in 
a place. which affords him no opportunity for 
advancement. If he remains there, he will be- 
fore long lose ground before the constant ac- 
cession of younger energy; but if in an effort 
to fit himself for some more skilled trade he 
meets with encouragement, the result may be 
his permanent elevation to a higher industrial 
level. It is not easy for him, however, even 
when he has attended these classes for some 
time, to discover a place such as he is seeking; 
he often needs the help of somebody with a 
wider acquaintance among employers. 

There is also under consideration the estab- 
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lishment of a department at the Institute with 
the purpose of rendering legal services avail- 
able to workingmen at a minimum, expense. 
The operation of such a device would be, so 
far as successful, to remedy numerous minor 
injustices that might otherwise persist. 
Other phases present themselves through as- 
sociation with a club of young men just reach- 
ing the age when serious, steady work is 
expected of them; through participation in the 
routine of the Associated Charities, which deals 
with the failures in the struggle for livelihood; 
and, finally, in the trade union world, an un- 
derstanding of whose spirit, present policy and 
future possibilities I try to gain by regularly 
attending the Central Labor Union meetings, 
and by acquaintance with individual members. 
Such work is supplemented on the theoretical 
side by the acquaintance with literature, both 
permanent and transient, which comes from 
the care of the House library. This is now 
being enlarged and reclassified. Groups of 
books on general sociology, democracy, social- 
ism, municipal questions, economics pure and 
applied, labor problems, co-operation, and other 
more special subjects indicate our effort to 
make the library broadly representative of cur- 
rent issues. Until this year our collection has 
been composed chiefly of the older, standard 
works; but we now hope to add from time to 
time, as we have already twice done, the newer 
publications in each of these subjects. Besides 
this formal literature, a systematic filing of 
government reports and bulletins, reports of 
commissions, other settlements, etc., and even 
of clippings, is carried on. Publications of the 
House, for which there is constant request, are 
kept at hand. All of these resources are at the 
service not only of residents but of associate 
workers and others who may find them of 
value. RvuFws E. MILEs. 


College Settlements Association 
Fellowship 

The College Settlements Association has es- 
tablished a Fellowship of $400 for the year 
1901-1902, and invite application therefor. 

The object of this Fellowship is to open to a 
well-qualified person the opportunity afforded 
by settlement life for investigation of social 
conditions or for training in philanthropic and 
civic work or for both. 

No requirements are made beyond residence 
in a settlement during the academic year and 
the pursuit of some clearly defined line of 
work, scientific or practical, under the general 


guidance of the undersigned committee of this 
Association and of the Headworker of the Set- 
tlement selected. The choice of residence 
should depend on opportunities for the work 
to be undertaken, and need not be limited to 
the houses belonging to this Association. The 
time may, with the approval of the committee, 
be divided between different settlements. 

The basis of award will be solely promise of 
future usefulness. A college education is re- 
garded as desirable but not essential if some 
compensating form of intellectual discipline 
has been enjoyed. Applicants should preferably 
have had some experience, and very recent 
college graduates would be eligible only in ex- 
ceptional cases. 

Applications should be sent before July fif- 
teenth, to Miss E. G. Balch, Prince street, 
Jamaica Plains, Mass. These should include all 
data that might be of use to the committee. 
Applicants should give age, some account of 
previous education, and state the future work 
to which they are looking forward. They 
should also describe as specifically as possible 
what topic or line of work they have in mind 
for their fellowship year. Applications should 
be accompanied by credentials bearing on 
character, on ability, practical and scholarly, 
and on health. 

It will be regarded as a service if those to 
whom this notice comes will bring it to the 
attention of persons who might care to apply. 

Chairman, Miss E. G. BALCH, 
Wellesley College. 
Dr. S. M. Linpsay, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. HERBERT PARSONS, 
112 East 35th St., New York City. 
Committee on Fellowship College Settlements 
Association. 


The Manufacturers’ Association of New York 
has contributed $2,000 for an industrial schol- 
arship. Applicants must he residents of New 
York and at least seventeen years of age, who 
have spent three years at a high school, or 
have an equivalent education. It will be grant- 
ed only to those who are unable to pay their 
own expenses. The candidate can have his 
choice of college from an approved list. 


In nothing do men approach so nearly to the 
gods as in doing good to men.—Cicero. 


To cure is the voice of the past; to prevent 
is the divine whisper of today. 
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A Noble City 


heart. Have faith. Our blood is red and 
strong; 

The spring is early and the year is long. 

I see a Maytide rich in gentle hearts; 

A June made glad by sweet, unselfish arts; 

A month of Julius bright with bird and bee 

And honey-sweet with dear tranquility; 

An August blest with herds and yellowing corn, 

Hands quick to aid and hearts exempt of scorn; 

A noble city, as the days increase, 

Flash like a gem upon the brow of Peace; 

And when the year shall whiten to its rest, 

A happy people gazing on the West. 

A kindly power prevails; the god of morn, 

Free from a touch of horror or of scorn, 

On park and slum, on ditch and lake and lea, 

On tramp and kin, with sweet amenity, 

His golden shafts and glittering diamonds flings; 

From blackest soils to the tallest corn upsprings. 


—The Inlander. 


Take 


Some Ways Settlements are 
Taking 


SETTLEMENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO LEGISLATION. 

The investigation of social, industrial and 
educational data having a bearing on legisla- 
tion, is.a form of settlement service which is 
receiving more and more official recognition. 
The New York City University Settlement has 
distinguished itself time and again by contrib- 
uting to the results of important legislative 
commissions which have been incorporated 
into the law of the state. It obtained much 
data for the Tenement House Commission of 
1894; for the Reinhard committee it investi- 
gated the condition of working women in New 
York, and made special study of sanitary con- 
ditions of the lower East Side tenement 
houses. 

tesidents’ testimony was given at the hear- 
ing of Legislative committees on the Mercan- 
tile Inspection Bill, the bill for the abolishment 
of school trustees, various tenement house 
measures, the Drug Clerk’s Bill, and many 
others relating to social reform. 

The Settlement is in close co-operative rela- 
tions with the Factory Inspector’s department, 
and recommendations to the Governor by the 
Head Worker of the Settlement, Mr. James B. 
Reynolds, were subsequently incorporated into 
the factory law. 

The South End House, Boston, has rendered 
continuous and invaluable service to the munic- 
ipality along these lines. The warden reports, 
“In several instances during the past year, use- 
ful measures before the city government and 
the Legislature have been aided in their prog- 
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ress through conference and joint action with 
local, political, and trade-union leaders. 

The Dover Street Bath House, in which this 
settlement has been so deeply interested from 
its first inception up to the present time, has 
closed its second year with another phenom- 
enal record of nearly 300,000 baths taken dur- 
ing the year. The Ward Nine Gymnasium, with 
which the House is also specially concerned, 
has opened its career of service very satisfac- 
torily, amid great enthusiasm on the part of 
the children and young people of the neighbor- 
hood. Two days in the ,week are reserved for 
women and girls. The instruction is in skilled 
hands, and there is painstaking expert medical 
supervision. The instant effect of the gymna- 
sium in improving the order and morale of the 
streets about it has been more obvious and 
striking than one would have dared to predict. 

Two other municipal enterprises have for 
some years been strongly urged by residents 
of the House—an adequate playground and an 
institution somewhat of the character of the 
London polytechnics or people’s palaces. The 
appropriation for the playground is not yet in 
sight, but the pressure for it grows stronger 
year by year, both among the people of this 
part of the South End and among public-spir- 
ited citizens throughout the city.” 

Hull House, Chicago, has achieved its most 
marked success in promoting the enactment 
and enforcement of legal provision for the in- 
spection and betterment of factory conditions, 
especially with reference to child labor and 
woman's work. The service rendered the 
state by Mrs. Florence Kelley’s factory inspec- 
torship abides in the better laws and conditions 
effected by her. ‘The late Mrs. Alvina P. Ste- 
vens gave her life to the parental school law 
and Chicago has given her name to the school 
provided for by the act. 


In February, Prof. Graham Taylor, of Chi- 
cago Commons, testified before the Congres- 
sional Industrial Commission on the building 
trades lockout in Chicago. He was among the 
very few witnesses whose testimony was not 
ex parte. It covered these four points: (1) 
The probable effect upon the Building Trades 
Council of the agreement between the carpen- 
ter contractors and unions, if ratified by the 
latter; (2) the right of the public to interfere 
for the prompt settlement of such differences, 
including the efforts made to arbitrate the dif- 
ferences at issue in the building trades lockout; 
(3) some causes of the disturbance of the in- 
dustrial relations in Chicago; (4) the encourag- 
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ing efforts being made by employers, iabor unions, 
social settlements and other movements to bet- 
ter the relationship of the industrial classes, 
and promote the social unification of the peo- 
ple. The last point was covered by special re- 
quest of the commission. 
HULL HOUSE SUMMER SCHOOL. 
July 6-26, 1901. 

For nine years a summer school has been 
held at Rockford College, which is situated on 
twenty acres of ground on the banks of the 
Rock River at Rockforti, Ill. It has been pos- 
sible to combine the pleasures of a vacation 
with a slight routine of morning study and 
afternoon reading. Stress is laid upon the out- 
door study of botany and birds, but the college 
collections and laboratories are open to the 
students, and lectures take the place of excur- 
sions on rainy days. Tennis, picnics and row- 
ing upon the river occupy the summer even- 
ings, varied by dancing, charades, tableaux and 
other entertainments in the large gymnasium. 
Good country roads in the vicinity give oppor- 
tunity for pleasant bicycle trips and parties 
are frequently arranged for half-day or all- 
day excursions. 

In addition to the courses in nature study, 
classes will be formed in the following sub- 
jects: History of Education, Chaucer and 
Early English, Argument and Theme Writing, 
Biology, Readings in French and German Lit- 
erature, Drawing and Sketching, Needlework, 
Embroidery, Gymnastics and Choral Work. 

Lectures will be given by Mr. T. H. Briggs, 
of the University of Chicago, on “The Develop- 
ment of the Drama,” and “Signs of Social Un- 
rest in Recent Verse,” and by Miss Addams, 
on “The Play at Ober-Ammergau,” and ‘Social 
Ideals and Social Ethics.” 

RIVINGTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

Miss Elizabeth S. Williams, the present Head- 
worker of the New York College Settlement, 
says in regard to the growth of the work: “So 
far as numbers are concerned we have reached 
our limit, for our house is filled to overflowing; 
we cannot accommodate any more clubs or 
classes. Every available spot is used all of 
the time, and we are obliged continually to 
turn away those eager for the privileges.” The 
summer work of the Settlement is carried on 
at Mount Ivy, in Rockland county, N. Y. At 
this home 200 children and working girls spend 
a delightful vacation during the heated term. 
And through the Flower and Fruit Guild a 


breath of the country is brought to many 
others, 

The Nurses Seitiement is one of the most 
unique settlement households in New York 
City. While its chief duties consist of profes- 
sional nursing in the neighborhood, there is 
also a marked activity in numerous lines of 
outreach in the community, including elubs, 
classes, kindergarten, and a reference library. 

Miss Lillian Wald, the founder and present 
Headworker, and Miss Mary Brewster secured 
Board of Health badges, explored the tene- 
ments to find the sick and offered their aid in 
a natural, friendly way. From this beginning 
the work has grown. Two auxiliary branches 
are now in successful operation, and sixteen 
trained nurses comprise the residential staff. 
Service is usually free, but in cases where 
patients are able to pay, a small charge is 
made, Visits to the sick are made daily, at- 
tendance not being constant except in serious 
cases, When nurses from the outside are called 
and paid from the emergency fund. At South 
Nyack a country house is open all the year, 
where the hospitality of the settlement is ex- 
tended to the ailing and convalescent, to whom 
a few weeks in the country might be a restor- 
ative, 


M. Seigfried of the Universite Populaire 
(Belleville, Paris) gave an interesting report on 
the aim, methods and progress of the Social 
Settlement idea in France to the residents of 
the Commons on the afternoon of May 12th. 

In 1898 Social Settlements were unknown in 
France; today there is hardly an industrial 
center without its Universite Populaire. 

M. Seigfried graphically described the interest 
of the workingmen of Belleville in the various 
subjects of the winter course of lectures in 
this Peoples University. Each evening of the 
week had its appointed subject for study and 
discussion, and an interesting trait of the 
French mind is disclosed in the fact that 
philosophy, among the many subjects consid- 
ered, was by far the most popular. M. Sieg- 
fried commented regretfully upon the indiffer- 
ence of the French workingman to the practical 
questions of even his most immediate social 
concerns. 

The Universite Populaire resembles more 
closely University Extension Lectures with free 
discussion, for working people under friendly 
social auspices, than the distinctive social set- 
tlements of England and the United States. 
Nevertheless the principle of sympathetic inter- 
course between the Knight of Learning and the 
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Knight of Labor, the meeting on equal social 
terms to learn and teach, of men nurtured in 
the house of Have with men reared in the 
house of Want, is the chief characteristic in the 
service of the Universite Populaire as in that 
of the social settlement. This is something 
new under the sun, a fact of modern social 
evolution big with promise of the coming of 
that better day when mutual sympathy and 
service, if not entire understanding, will re- 
place the pride and bitterness that in all the 
yesterdays has divided the brotherhood of man. 


Sharing a Private Library with 
a Neighborhood. 

In “Summer Idyl of City Life,’ which ap- 
peared in the September number of THE Com- 
MONS, it is shown what one family is doing in 
a way rare as it is beautiful, to make its home 
the social center of the neighborhood. 

During the summer months bevies of little 
children were invited to gather each Wednes- 
day in the garden and lawn surrounding Mr. 
Chas. A. Joslyn’s home on South Troy street, 
where he distributed his flowers among them. 
But not alone to the beauties of the garden 
were they invited. They were shown into the 
fine library and lent suitable books. An hour 
of story and followed, and when the 
merry little visitors left for their homes each 
carried a card bearing a cordial invitation to 
members of the families to come 
and freely enjoy “Joslyn’s Golden Rule Park.” 
“Seats are in shady places, the flowers are in 


song 


the grown 


bloom, the grass is green, and the latch string 
is always out. * * * Come and enjoy the 
fruits of my labor.’ That was the spirit of 
the message, and it needs not the eye of a 
seer to discern in such the thought and plan of 
One who taught the doctrine of love and 
service. 

In November Mr. Joslyn issued a catalogue 
of the Golden Rule Park Library, on the first 
page of which is the following greeting: 
FOREWORD: 

TO NEIGHBORS AND FRIENDS—GREETING. 

In order to make our world happier each of 
us should live our lives in the spirit of that 
immortal precept of the Master: “Do unto 
others as ye would have them do unto you.” 
In this spirit of good fellowship this little cata- 
logue is presented. 

I want my books to be useful. It will be 
4’ very great pleasure to me to loan any book 
appearing in the catalogue, under certain com- 
mon-sense rules that have been established. 


To friends who were supplied with a former 
catalogue, and who may note the large increase 
in the stock since then, I wil! say, aside from 
the natural increase by purchase, the library is 
indebted to the kindness of a friend for some 
sixty odd volumes. 

The catalogue is compiled and arranged in 
such a way that additions can be made from 
time to time. Please occasionally bring it for 
completion to date. 


To quote once more from invitations of sea- 
sons past, which I wish to stand as long as 
my life shall last: 

“Golden Rule Park and Library is open at 
all times to friends, seats are in shady spots, 
the grass is green, the flowers are in bloom, 
the library is stocked with good reading and 
the latch-string is always on the outside.” 

‘ome and pull the lateh-string. 

Very truly your friend, 
CHARLES A, JOSLYN, JR. 
November, 1900. 


Our California correspondent writes: “Every- 
where hearts are breaking for lack of human 
sympathy. Some months ago, when helpless 
in bed, a tramp came to my screen-door. He 
was so hungry and dirty, but human. I said: 
‘You see I am helpless and alone. Sit down 
and let me think. I talked then of his mother, 
his childhood, of Jesus who had no where to 
lay his head. His heart was touched, and 
tears were free. I sent him to my pantry; told 
him to light a lamp and make coffee, to find 
bread and butter, cold meat and milk; gave 
him towel and soap and comb, and let him 
take of his full meal what he left. I believe 
he took counsel how to earn a home and make 
himself a useful citizen. Never have I had 
such a one take any advantage of me, and 
many have said: ‘Your words made me feel 
as if I could be somebody.’ It rains tonight. 
The gentle rain calls to the lilies all over the 
land, bids the poppies marshal cheir hosts, 
coaxes the buds of ten thousand flowers to 
show their banners of rose and gold from the 
high terraces of the desert sands.” 


The charitable women of Cleveland have 
formed a Society for the Relief of Crippled 
Children which furnishes practical surgical as- 
sistance to crippled children of the poor. The 
society has a surgeon and a private hospital 
under contract, sustained by private donations. 
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Bettering Conditions of Labor 
THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE. 
BY MRS, CHARLES HENROTIN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
ILLINOIS BRANCH. 

This comparatively modern movement has re- 
cently made great advance in the Eastern 
States and is rapidly becoming one of the in- 
dustrial and ethical forces which is forming 
public opinion. 

The visit of Miss Pauline Goldmark, Secre- 
tary of the New York Branch, has aroused a 
great interest in those members of the Illinois 
League who have been so fortunate as to hear 
her account of the work accomplished on these 
lines in New York. 

The New York Branch was organized about 
ten years ago. Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell 
was the first president, and was succeeded by 
Mrs. Frederick Nathan, who still holds the po- 
sition. The secretary gives her entire time to 
furthering the interests of the League and the 
active propaganda of the League has resulted 
in encouraging progress in bettering the condi- 
tions of employment in stores and factories. 
The principles which underlie the work of this 
association may be condensed into the follow- 
ing statements: first, that the consumer, or 
\uyer, is practically the producer; second, that 
the consumer has therefore an ethical respon- 
sibility for the conditions under which the ar- 
ticles are made which he purchases and that to 
recognize this responsibility is a part of his 
civic duty. The New York City League con- 
fined its first efforts to bettering the condi- 
tions of working women and children, with the 
result, after long continued investigation, that 
the League is new able to publish a “White 
List” of forty-four recommended retail stores. 

The movement has spread all over the coun- 
try and a National League has been organized, 
with Prof. John Graham Brooks as president, 
and Mrs. Florence Kelley as secretary. Affili- 
ated with the National organization are thirty 
local leagues. The headquarters are in New 
York, in the United Charities Building, East 
23d street. Anyone desiring information on the 
work of the National or New York City Branch 
can obtain it by writing to the above address. 
New York is the stronghold of the sweating 
system, whose products are bought and dis- 
tributed all over the country. In order to 
enable purchasers to discriminate against gar- 
ments made under these bad conditions, the 
Consumers’ League label was adopted, which is 
attached only to garments made in factories 
approved by the League. No factory is allowed 
the use of this label unless the State Factory 
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Laws are obeyed; overtime not worked; chil- 
dren under sixteen are not employed. 

Twenty-eight factories are now authorized to 
use this label, and several manufacturers have 
frankly admitted that they find it commercially 
advantageous to them. It is used for women’s 
and children’s underwear alone, as the League 
is careful not to invade the domain of any 
union which has its own label in the field. 

The public exhibition of garments bearing 
the iabel which was recently held in New York 
disclosed the interesting result that goods of 
all grades and prices can now be produced un- 
der fair conditions. A few weeks ago fifty- 
cent nightgowns bearing the 
League label were offered for sale at a leading 
store in New York City, thus disproving the 
idea that only high-priced goods can be man- 
ufactured in 

This mevement has had a perceptible effect . 
in furthering the early closing of stores. In 
several Wisconsin towns, where leagues have 
been formed, the agitation has resulted in se- 
curing the Saturday half-holiday during the 
two summer months for about 5,000 employees 
in retail stores. 

While the principal sweating trade center is 
New York City, Chicago perhaps ranks second 
as a producer of sweated goods. It is esti- 
mated by the Factory Inspector that 25,000 
people in Chicago, including men, women and 
children, are engaged in the garment trades. 
Many of these people are working under sani- 
tary conditions quite as bad as anything that 
New York can show. The League has therefore 
a large field of work right in this city. The 
Illinois Branch was organized about two years 
ago and has conducted a propaganda of the 
principles underlying the League—so that near- 
ly everyone has some conception of what the 
League stands for, but the active membership 
has been disproportionately small. Its adher- 
ents have determined no longer to content 
themselves with mere applause. In the com- 
ing autumn active work will be inaugurated. 
With the aid of the Womens Clubs it is hoped 
that local leagues will be formed all over the 
state, of which Chicago is the great shopping 
center, for it is only by the combined efforts 
of a large body of members that merchants can 
be induced to earry goods made in factories 
recommended by the League. 

Literature on the subject of the League can 
be obtained at Hull House and the Commons. 
The annual membership fee is $1.00, which 
may be sent to Miss Juliet Wall, Secretary, 
Greenwood avenue, Evanston. 


Consumers’ 


model factories. 
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LOCAL OPTION IN TAXATION. 

‘he Bucklin tax amendment which authorizes 
“any county in the state, at any general elec- 
tion, not oftener than once in four years, on 
petition of 100 tax payers, to vote on the ques- 
tion of exempting personal property and landed 
improvements from local taxation, and deriv- 
ing all local revenue from land values irrespect- 
ive of improvement,” has passed the Colorado 
lower house and senate, and has gone to the 
governor for his signature, which it is certain 
to obtain, since he recommended its adoption in 
his inaugural message. It then must be voted 
upon by the people. 

This will be a great advance in Colorado to- 
ward the adoption of a sound fiscal and social 
system. The system of local option has been 
adopted in New Zealand and some other parts 
of Australasia, and a home rule amendment, 
similar to that which the Colorado legislature 
has just passed, is pending before the Texas 
legislature. New York in the Elsberg bill, Il- 
linois in the Crafts bill, also Delaware and 
Kansas and other states in similar bills pend- 
ing, give promise of the establishment in this 
country of the local option principle of taxa- 
tion, and the consequent speedy exemption 
from tax burden of industry, enterprise and 


thrift, and the taxation exclusively of land 
monopoly values. 


—_—_—__ -—. 


“The Associations of Workingmen and Em- 
ployers.” In calling attention to a recent publi- 
cation under the above title by Monsieur P. 
Hubert Valleroux, of Paris Social Service, says: 
“According to M. Lyon-Caen, this is one of the 
ablest presentations of the subject which has 
appeared, The author has divided his material 
into three parts. The first deals with those as- 
sociations which have for their object the in- 
crease of gain, such as Co-operative Societies 
for Production, Industrial Syndicates, Associa- 
tions for Buying and Selling. The second per- 
tains to Consumption and to Construction of 
Cheap Dwellings, while the third deals with 
provision against illness, pensions, associations 
for the prevention of accidents from work. 
Each part contains a short historical sketch, a 
statement of the present situation and of the 
methods of legislaion employed by each asso- 
ciation, 

Throughout, the author has had a practical 
end constantly in mind. He has not tried to 
make a complete history of the movement, but 
simply to show clearly what methods have, in 
the past, been successful, and which have been 
unsuccessful. 





The International Labor Bureau opened its 
office doors on the first day of May at Bazel, 
Switzerland. It will publish a code of existing 
labor laws in the English, French and German 
languages, an international bulletin and an in- 
ternational Annual of labor movements and 
measures throughout the world. This signifi- 
cant step has been taken by the little Swiss 
Republic that appropriates 8,000 francs an- 
nually for this world-embracing cause. Will 
not the Bureau of Labor of the first industrial 
nation of the world co-operate in this noble and 
beneficent service? 


SIGNS OF THE NEW ORDER. 


New Zealand is divided into “Industrial Dis- 
tricts.’ The day of Barony, Lordship, Earl- 
dom, Dukedom, Kingdom and the like is draw- 
ing to its close. Our fathers had outgrown the 
delusion of hereditary right to the powers of 
government, and we are rapidly outgrowing 
the no less delusion that mere artificial lines 
of township, county, and state, shall interpose 
barriers to the rights and obligations, the in- 
dustry and sympathy of men. It requires no 
prophet to foretell the end of this beginning 
in the little island in the South Pacific Sea. 

New Zealand has planted a mustard seed and 
the weary toilers of the world shall yet rest 
beneath its generous shade in the four corners 
of the earth. “Behold, there ariseth a little 
cloud out of the sea like a man’s hand.” 


Victor Emmanuel IIL, King of Italy, has 
done more for human freedom in this new year 
of a new century, than Napoleon accomplished 
in the name of Liberty by fifty battles whose 
thunders shook the world. This boy ruler has 
given royal recognition and the title and in- 
signia of office, to an order of nobility more 
ancient than the Manetho Dynasty and more 
glorious than the House of David. Most hon- 
orable of all titles yet bestowed by human 
hands, it is to be conferred (so the kingly edict 
ran) only upon persons distinguished for their 
knowledge and service in the art and theory 
of Industry, and any man in Italy may enter 
the lists for this exalted honor, from peasants 
of the hill country to princes of the realm. 


These are indeed stirring times. Is Labor, 
after waiting 6,000 years or so, to have its 
day in court? An international Order of the 
Knights of Industry would do more to realize 
“the Parliament of man and the Federation of 
the world” than all the benevolent despots in 
Christendom, with their Hague Conferences 
and Programs of Peace. 
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EDITORIAL. 

A dramatic incident took place at our Free 
Floor Discussion recently. An able address on 
Competition had been delivered in which was 
emphasized the supreme value of the individ- 
ual and his right to free competition, limited 
only by the social adjustment of common 
rights. The most prominent Socialist in the 
city asked the speaker, “What place do you 
give to the teachings and example of the Mas- 
ter?” adding that he did not ask the question 
as an orthodox believer. The rejoinder was 
made, that if he did not ask honestly, it was a 
moot question not worthy of a serious answer. 
Instantly the reply flashed back, *‘Then I ask it 
as an orthodox, for I believe that Christ was 
the best and the wisest man of all time and 
that all that is good and unseltish in the world, 
since his time, has come through those who 
have been moved by his spirit. What place, I 
ask, do you give to the teachings and example 
of the Master?” 


College Training for Social Service. 

The College Settlement Association has in- 
stituted a most significant inquiry into the 
best ways to provide training for social service. 
Every college graduate is said to find herself 
“confronted by social problems, either in the 
organized work of a community, or in the 
myriad personal phases of such problems.” It 
is admitted, however, that “the average col- 
lege graduate has almost no knowledge of the 
proper means of rendering useful service to so- 
ciety.” The college thus fails, in the estimation 
of these investigators, if it does not fulfil its 
function in meeting “this scientific necessity 
to the welfare of the country.” On the other 
hand it*is said that “it certainly would not 
seem advisable or desirable, either to turn our 
colleges into training schools for social work, 
or to convert our settlements and charity or- 
ganizations into nothing but laboratories for 
such work.” 





“To discover the attitude of authorities, on 
both sides, and form plans for mutual benefit,” 
is the helpful purpose of this inquiry. 

The most significant answer to the questions 
of demand and supply thus raised are the an- 
nouncements by the Universities of Pennsyl- 
vania and Wisconsin of the opening of courses 
of training for sccial work, with laboratory 
practice in the surrounding city field work. The 
University of Chicago has for some time had 
in contemplation the establishment of a more 
or less detached school to fit men and women, 
with academic thoroughness, for effective so- 
cial service in every needed line. Divinity 
schoo!s, notably the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, are beginning to supplement their cur- 
ricula with such courses for lay-workers, 
aimed to train them especially for the educa- 
tional and institutional work of the churches. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association Train- 
ing Schools, at Springfield; Mass., and Chicago, 
have long led the way to this end by provid- 
ing their secretaries with technical training 
for their work. The Bible Normal College, at 
Springfield, Mass., is in its work in religious 
pedagogy, perhaps the most advanced of these 
pioneer schools. Among them all, of course, 
the Pratt Institute, of Brooklyn, N. Y., easily 
leads in the highly specialized training it offers 
within its chosen sphere of splendid popular 
service. The Settlements, being in reality edu- 
cational agencies more than anything else, can 
render no higher service than by continuing 
to co-operate, to the full extent of their oppor- 
tunity, yet strictly within the limits of their 
own legitimate scope, with these academic in- 
stitutions in their new outreaching toward more 
practically democratic influence and effective- 
hess, 


Ghe End of our Beginning. 

The Williams Residence Hall is rising at the 
rate of a story each week. At this pace of 
progress it will reach the roof line the middle 
of July and may, without unforeseen delay, 
be ready to receive our household life by the 
early fall. The entire cost of this Grand ave- 
nue section of the new building, $20,000, has 
been provided, as announced in our May num- 
ber, by the Williams family, the sons and 
daughters having offered to add $12,000 to 
the $8,000 already given by their father, on 
condition that the whole amount be devoted 
to the erection of the Residence Hall, which is 
to bear his name. To replace the $8,000, which 
had been expended in erecting the Morgan 
street wing, and to meet the final payments for 





completing and equipping it, require $15,000. 
Of this sum $5,000 have been subscribed since 
receiving the offer of the Williams gift. It 
now remains to secure the subscription of $10,- 
000 in order to fulfill the conditions upon which 
this generous contribution of over one-third of 
the entire cost of the building was made. When 
this sum is in hand, Chicago Commons will 
hold in trust for the whole cosmopolitan popu- 
lation of the most populous ward in Chicago 
this unencumbered, well adapted building 
equipment for the educational, social, civic and 
religious service of the common life. 


The end of our beginning will then be 
reached. It is with great relief that we hail 
at least the beginning of the end of the long, 
hard struggle for foothold and shelter. The su- 
preme satisfaction of the retrospect and the 
prospect is the facet that the load has been 
lifted once for all. Whatever additional build- 
ing we may need, we can wait for until indi- 
vidual friends of the work are prompted to pro- 
vide for its future growth. 


What has been so well done by the many 
makes surer and easier what still remains for 
all of us together to do in helping support and 
develop the work. By relieving us of the ex- 
cessive rental of the old building and by divert- 
ing the outgo of what the residents pay for their 
accommodations to the income for the settle- 
meut work, the new building will at once prove 
to be the beginning of an endowment for the 
perpetual maintenance of the social and re- 
ligious service of this ever-increasing and in- 
needy community. To this income 
from the building is to be added the growing 


creasingly 


share of maintenance expenses which is being 


cheerfully offered by 
and classes, 


all the settlement clubs 
and all the church organizations 
using its privileges. 

Cur readers who have shared so patiently 
with us the tension of this prolonged appeal 
will help us heave a sigh of relief in the pros- 
pect of giving ourselves and them a rest from 
the burden of living under the stress of a per- 
petual financial crisis. It will, never 
be possible, as it ought not to be, either to 
maintain or, much more, initiate such sacrificial 
service without an expenditure of money and 
of manhood and womanhood that will be felt 
by all whose privilege and duty it is to make 
it. If the settlement service ever offers privi- 
leges without obligations, pleasure without 
opportunity without burden-bearing, a 
“soft-snap” instead of strenuous struggle, it 
will lose its soul. 


however, 


pains, 
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Ghe New Fourth Edition of College, Social 
and University Settlements Bibliography. 
Compiled by Caroline Williamson Montgomery. 
For the College Settlement Association, 

new material. Now ready. 
Commons. Ten cents per copy. 


with much 
Order through THE 


Mr. Lex. By Catherine Waugh McCuHoch. 

Of the Chicago Bar. The legal status of mother 
and child stated in story form, with full citations of 
statutes and decisions. Published by Fleming H. 
Revell Co. The American Journal of Sociology 
says of it: ‘‘The book is well written and will un- 
doubtedly find many readers who do not otherwise 
care for legal literature.” Price cloth 35c. Address 
the author, Room 1104, 135 Adams St., Chicago. 





Biblical Sociology, By Graham Taylor. 

A syllabus of lectures on the social teachings of the 
Bible. Printed for use in the class-room. A limited 
number can be obtained for 50c of THE Commons. 

Ghe Church in Social Reforms 

By Graham Taylor. An Address and Discussion 
at the International Congregational Council in Boston, 
1899. Twenty-five Cents. 





Send 60 cents to THE Commons for 
Ghe Handbook oF Social Settlements 
By Professor C. R. Henderson. The best single 
volume on the Social Settlement Movement. 


PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL, 
Kindergarten Training School at 
Chicago Commons. 


Two years’ course in Kindergarten Theory and 
Practice. A course in home making. Industrial 
and Social Development emphasized. Includes op- 
portunity to become familiar with Social Settle- 
ment Work. For circulars and particulars, address 
BERTHA HOFER HEGNER, 363 No. Winchester Ave., 

Chicago. 





Is devoted to Aspects of Life and Labor from the Social Set- 
tlement point of view, Jt is published monthly at Chicago 
Commous. a Social Settlement at Grand Ave.« Morgan St., 
Chicago, Ill., and is entered at the Chicago Postoffice as mail 
matter of the second (newspaper) class. 

The Subscription Price is Fifty Cents a Year. 
(Two Shillings. English: 2 250 francs, French foreignstamps 
accepted.) bostpaid to any State or Country. Six copies to 


one address for $2.50. Send check, draft, P.O. money order, 
cash or stamps, not above 5-ceni d nomina‘ton., at our risk. 


Advertisements in the Commons During 1901. 
One Page. £25.00; Half rage. $15 00; Quarter Page, $8.00; One 
Inch, $200. For each insertion 

Special Rates for Special Numbers of the Commons 
Any number under twenty-five copies five cents each; over 
twenty-five and under one hundred, three cents each; over 
one hundred, two and one-half cents each. 


Changes of Address. Pleas? notify the publisher of 
any change of address, or of failure to receive the paper 
within a reasonable interval after it is due. 


Discontinuances. Please notify us at once if for any 
reason you desire your subscription discontinued. Inaccord- 
ance with custom. and the expressed wish of many 3ubscrib- 
ers, we continue THE COMMONs to each address until notified 
to the contrary. 
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Ghe Month at Chicago Commons. 


From the happy indoor work of the winter 
we turn to the happier outdoor work of the 
summer. Camp Commons, in the Penny 
meadow near Elgin, is in successful operation. 
To see the joyous groups of boys or girls start 
from our front door for their fortnight’s outing, 
is one of the keenest delights of settlement ex- 
perience. To keep a boy or girl a week at 
Camp costs only $2.00, including transportation, 
in addition to the fifty cents which each of 
them pays toward the expense. Should not the 
“summer” girl and boy share their vacation 
pleasures with the less fortunate children of 
their own age by providing one or more of 
them with an outing of at least a week? 


KINDERGARTEN GRADUATION, 
The Pestalozzi-Froebel Kindergarten Training 
School, at Chicago Commons, happily closed its 
fourth year this month. The settlement audi- 
torium was beautifully decorated with wild 
flowers, gathered by the young ladies, five of 
whom were graduated. An appreciative au- 
dience of friends enjoyed the songs, games and 
handiwork of the school and the speaking of 
its teachers, who were most happily supple- 
mented by Miss Amalie Hofer, editor of the 
Kindergarten Magazine, and sister of the prin- 
cipal, Mrs. Bertha Hofer Hegner. Mrs. Heg- 
ner’s success as a distinctive kindergarten con- 
ductor and trainer has received deserved and 
generous recognition from the other training 
schools, with which ours is happy to be on 
terms of friendliest fellowship. More appli- 
eants for admission have been registered al- 
ready for next year than have ever been re- 
ceived at this season. The kindergarten at the 
new building is supported financially and in 
service by the tuition of the training school. 
Two of its students will conduct the summer 
kindergarten there, opening its session the sec- 
ond week in July. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS CELEBRATE, 


The close of the club season was enthusiasti- 
cally celebrated by the members of our boys’ 
and girls’ clubs in mass meeting assembled. 
Supplemented by the Chicago Commons Or- 
chestra, the “home talent” of the clubs proved 
entirely adequate for the program, which was 
well received by a large audience of parents 
and friends. Although only a small admission 
fee was charged the proceeds provided $50.00 
toward the expenses of Camp Commons. 


PROGRESSIVE CLUB'S COUNTRY HOUSE. 

The young women of our Progressive Club 
have rented for the season a beautifully lo- 
cated and well adapted house of seven rooms at 
Glencoe, on the north shore of the lake. The 
shorter distance and less expensive transporta- 
tion will place an outing within the reach of 
a far larger proportion of the club members 
and their friends than could possibly take ad- 
vantage of the Michigan City cottage last year. 


We are glad to co-operate again with our 
neighboring Northwestern University Settle- 
ment in furnishing for the use of babies and 
invalids sterilized milk, at two and a _ half 
cents for a two-ounce bottle. The settlements 
meet the cost of sterilizing and bottling and the 
consumers pay only a trifle more than the 
milk dealers charge for the ordinary supply.. 


A CLEAN CITY RALLY. 

The Men’s Community Club and our Woman's 
Club contributed their members and their in- 
fluence to a Clean City Rally, at which an ani- 
mated discussion of street paving and cleaning 
and of garbage collecting methods was partici- 
pated in by several neighbors. Our new alder- 
man was most helpfully encouraging in his 
view of the situation. Our streets are being 
cleared of the unsightfully and_ ill-savored 
old wooden boxes by the ward superin- 
tendent. Cans, in accordance with the new 
regulations, are replacing them. But where, in- 
side the building lines, to keep these separate 
receptacles for ashes and _ garbage be- 
tween the calls of the collector, which 
are made only twice each week, is a se- 
rious question for the owners and occupants 
of tenement houses. With no frontage space 
and all too little back yard, many tenants may 
be obliged to resort to the unsanitary neces- 
sity of utilizing hallways and cellars for the 
storage of waste. Fatally defective are build- 
ing ordinances, which make no compulsory pro- 
vision for such dire necessities. The hope of 
better things lies wholly in just such friendly 
conferences of neighbors and co-operation with 
the city officials in their very seriously difficult 
duties. 

OUR MUSICAL INTERESTS. 

Our Chicago Commons Choral Club, under _ 
the direction of its conductor, Miss Mari Ruef 
Hofer, achieved its greatest triumph in the 
smooth and spirited rendering of the opera 
“Pinafore.” It means much to this great com- 
munity to have its own capacity developed to 
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the point of providing innocent and attractive 
recreation to its heavy-laden people. 


In addition to adult and children’s choruses, 
and the Chicago Commons orchestra, we are 
glad to report considerable work in violin, 
mandolin and piano. The demand has been 
stronger and readier for violin and mandolin 
and the interest in these instruments steadier 
than in the piano. The causes may be as fol- 
lows: necessity for several changes in teachers 
in the piano department; few families can af- 
ford pianos, practicing in such cases having to 
be done on the Commons piano at odd times 
between classes, the comparative cheapness 
of mandolins and violins; an evident preference 
for stringed instruments among Italian people. 
The violin and mandolin work has been con- 
ducted by Mrs. Gordon, a pupil of the Kelso 
School of Musical and Dramatic Art. One of 
her pupils of special talent has been trans- 
ferred to Mr. Gordon, head of the violin de- 
partment of this school. In all these classes 
the charge has been the same as that of our 
neighborhood teachers in order to avoid the es- 
tablishment of unjust competition. 


Found: A Trainer. Wanted: A 

Manual Training Equipment 

An expert teacher in one of the best of our 
city manual training schools offers his gratui- 
tous service to Chicago Commons as resident in 
charge of our manual training department on 
only one condition, namely, that we equip it as 
well as the Cooking School is equipped for its 
work. The cost of this manual training equip- 
ment he estimates at not more than five hun- 
dred dollars. The shop room stands ready. A 
eapable volunteer trainer is at hand. Young 
men and women in many lines of educational 
and religious effort seek to combine the advan- 
tage of manual training with the Social Settle- 
inent spirit and service. Boys and ‘girls by the 
score await the sense culture and character 
value of this training. The following plan of 
action, suggested by the trainer who offers his 
time and skill to carry it out, should tempt 
one or more of our friends to supply tools and 
benches to work with. One hundred dollars 
have already been offered. Who will secure 
the other four hundred.? 

PROPOSED PLAN FOR NORMAL AND CLASS WORK 


The plan is to start first a normal depart-. 


ment, in which teachers will be trained in all 
forms of manual work suitable for children 
and young people from six to eighteen years 


of age. A one year course is contemplated for 
the present, but opportunity for further study 
will be offered to those who desire to continue, 
and we shall encourage all who can to do so. 

We hope to interest the students of this de- 
partment in our settlement work so that they 
will assist us in our efforts for the neighbor- 
hood. If any preference is shown it will be 
to those who promise thus to further our work. 
We shall equip this department for fifteen stu- 
dents, attempting only so much as can be done 
well, and will endeavor to add inspiration by 
having lectures given from time to time by 
some of the most successful specialists in man- 
ual training. 

When our normal work is fairly started we 
will turn our attention to the children of the 
neighborhood. We intend to form classes of 
sixty, divided into three sections of twenty 
each. Instruction will be given in drawing, 
clay-modeling and carving. The sections will 
follow one another in rotation through the three 
departments, and later, the shop of the normal 
department will be opened to the young peo- 
ple of the neighborhood. After the plant is 
once installed, we hope to make it self-support- 
ing. The students in the normal department 
will always pay a small tuition fee and we 
hope to secure a slight revenue from the sale 
of some of the articles made. 

It seems hardly necessary to speak of the 
great value in some form of rudimentary 
manual training among the children of the 
peor, who get little of it in the public schools 
and to whom the higher grade manual schools 
are out of reach. 

We do not expect any very astounding re- 
sults to follow upon our efforts. We do feel, 
however, that no one can draw well, or model 
in clay, or cut a design in wood, or make a 
box, while his mind is wandering at large; all 
of these forms of work require the attention of 
the worker. Again, in all but the first, there 
is some resistance to be overcome. It requires 
persistency and self-control to continue the 
work until finished; no one can carve a design 
in wood or make a joint without coming to 
know that design or that joint as never before. 
At the same time it opens the eyes of the 
worker to a world of beauty and interest never 
before seen. Manual Training thus creates 
a new interest in life, quickens the imagination, 
develops self-control and the habit of attention, 
gives a new knowledge of the dignity of labor 
and a very real sense of power and self-reliance 
which cemes from the mere ability to use the 
hands as the mind directs. 
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; SERS ee A. We * 
Farewell to the Old Commons 
but not to Its Neighborhood. 


To be in the last mortal acts of moving for 
the best part of a whole month is the experi- 


ence of a lifetime! The “Old Commons” fully 
shared in the desolation of the dissolution. 


Our lingering sentimental regrets at leaving the 
hospitably and homestead-like old 
house have been somewhat rudely disillusion- 
ized by the dilapidation into which it is sud- 
denly falling. When the pictures came down 
from the walls and even the plain furnishing 
left room after room bare, the untenableness 
of the mournfully decadent old mansion in its 
present state became all too manifest. And 
yet there is, to us at least, and we fain would 
hope to many of our friends and neighbors, 
more than a touch of pathos in abandoning the 
old Commons to its lonesome, if not direful 
fate. The neighborhood, and even the home- 
ward-bound thousands who sweep past it every 
evening, cannot fail to miss the life-light from 
its open door, the happy throngs of playful 
children ever on porch or steps, the merry 
young life flowing in and ebbing out with every 
eventide, the groups of brotherly laboring men 
and the flock of hard-working women, to say 
nothing of the incoming and outgoing of the 
residents on their neighborhood errands, and 
the strain of the vesper hymns floating over the 
elang and clamour of the street. While almost 
all of these groups have already followed us 
to the west- 
ward, yet our hearts littlest 
children and their careworn mothers, who can- 
not wander even so short a distance from what, 
by a license hardly poetic, may be called their 
“home.” Where can they center when the only 
bit of ground common to them all no longer 
extends to them a Where else can 
they look for the scant privileges with which 
we enabled them, these seven years, to sup- 
plement the all too little equipment and cheer 
of their dreary tenements? Where can 
little children be childlike and play, if not on 
their play-ground in our side yard? It has 
never been in our hearts to deny the needy 
neighborhood of the old Commons any com- 
fort or privilege that we could afford it. Hop- 
ing against hope we have pleaded for means to 


spacious 


new building. only five blocks 


yearn over the 


welcome? 


these 


retain and repair the home-like old mansion, 
in which a group of ourresidents would glad 
ly have remained to serve their old neighbors. 
But this hope, it seems, was not to be real- 
ized. So we present for the last time the pic- 
ture of our dear old home, where we have hap- 


| 


pily lived between a buzz-saw and a sausage’ 
factory these seven years and around which ® 
cluster so many associations, tender and tragic, © 
far-reaching and intense, lightsome and deep- 4 
toned, shadowed with disappointment and de- 
spair, yet sunlit with a far more exceeding _ 
success and an ever-abounding hope. It must 
go, but we must not. Neither the more invit- 
ing accommodations, nor the equally needy 


neighborhood of the new building must be al- 7 
. 








lowed to allure us to leave the long struggled 
for and hard earned foothold we possess amidst 
the harder conditions surrounding the old Union 
street May its familiar front, as it 
faces some readers for the last time, prompt — 
some hearts and glad hands 
to spread another, even though a smaller roof, 
at least over our kindergarten, mothers’ meet- : 
ings and junior clubs, which otherwise we must ) 
leave behind us. Only fifty dollars a month 
will be required to rent, light, heat, and care 
for quarters adequate for this purpose in the 
immediate vicinity of the old Commons. Where ~ 
will such an investment yield’ larger or surer | 


house, 


compassionate 


returns in civic, social, moral and religious bet- 7 
terment? Can the city afford the improvident 
waste involved in abandoning such a costly 
vantage point of all that makes for righteous- 4 
ness, peace and patriotism? Who will buy up 3 
this opportunity to serve God and the city in ; 
the persons and the homes of the poorest of the 
poor? One man stands for half the kinder- 7 
Who will supply shelter- | 


gartner’s support. 

ing roof and walls? 
Since 1883 the brotherhood of carpenters and ° 

joiners has expended over a million dollars for 


charitable and benevolent purposes. 








